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SPEAKING  TIME;     10  minutes. 

AIvlNOUNCSIvIENT ;    A^out  a  month  ago,  the  Weather  Man  told  Station  's 

radio  audience  about  some  comi-non  weather  signs  and  weather  fallacies. 
It's  his  turn  to  talk  to  you  today  and  we  have  a  tip  that  he's  going  to 
talk  about  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau's  new  weather  service  to  air- 
men.   His  chat  comes  as  this  week's  OUTDOORS  WITH  THE  SCIENTIST  radio 
feature,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo— 

My  friend  and  I  were  down  at  the  flying  field,  v^here  the  earth  meets 
the  sky.    ITaiting  for  the  fast  mail  plane  to  fly  in  from  the  West.     It  was 
then  1:30.    The  plane  was  due  at  1:40.    We  had  10  minutes  to  wait. 

Over  in  the  hangars,  mechanics  in  tan  overalls  were  working  on  the 
"ships."  Some  one  was  whistling  "Blue  Heaven."  Tlie  explosive  whirr  of  a 
powerful  engine  being  tuned  up  shut  out  the  high  notes. 

Out  on  the  field,   several  planes  were  being  put  into  final  trim  for 

their  adventurous  journeys  into  the  blue.     There  they  stood  impatient  

their  long,  blunt  snouts  pointing  off  into  the  air.     They  seemed  nervous — 
eager  to  be  off.    High  in  the  air  above  us  we  heard  the  insistent  drone  of 
a.Couple  of  planeeii  sweeping  through  the  clouds  as  if  piaj^ing  "hide  and 
seek,"     Suddenly,  on  our  left,  there  broke  out  a  heavy,  stuttering  roar. 
Another  big,  grey  ship  was  ready  to  go.     Its  propeller  whirred  in  a  steel- 
blue  circle.      Now  the  machine  is  off.     Gathering  speed,  it  skips  across 
the  frozen  'ground.    Now  and  then  it  takes  light,  graceful  leaps  into  the 

air»     Itj^i^lides  up  at  an  angle  and  doesn't  come  down.    Another  5  minutes 

and  it'll/only  a  vague,  white         in  the  sky  nosing  off  into  the  West 

horizon. 

Uy  friend  tu^^^^^  to  me.     "Craig  made  a  pretty  take-off,  didn't  he?" 

I  nodded.     "He  should/ M^etropol is  by  sundown  if  a  storm  doesn't  come  up 

and  force  him  down,  as  it  did  last  time,"  my  friend  added. 

"He'll  find  it  fair  all  the  wa^s  Jiiumy,"  I  said.     "No  storms  todaj^." 

Jimmy  was  surprised.     "How  do  you  know?"  he  asked.     "It's  500  miles 
to  Metro|)olis.     Craig  might  run  into  a  cloud  bank  or  a  blizzard  200  miles 
out." 


"Not  today,"  said  I.     "At  least,  the  chances  are  10  to  1  he  won't." 
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"Sure  it's  fair  IiERE,  all  right,"  said  Jimmy,     "But  how  in  Sam 

Hill  can  you  tell  what  the  weather's  like  in  Metropolis?    And  in  all  the 
500  miles  hetween  here  and  Metropolis?" 

And  that  got  us  started  talking.    We  still  had  about  7  minutes  "be- 
for  the  mail  plane  was  due.     So  we  found  a  couple  of  "boxes  and  sat  down. 
I  was  wondering,  while  we  talked,  if  all  the  people  who  received  those 
Christmas  greetings  marked  AIR  MAIL  thought  ahout  the  story  of  thrills  and 
danger  that  lay  "behind  them   I  spoke  of  that  to  Jimmy. 

"Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  it  means  to  get  a  letter  stamped 
AIR  MIL?"     I  said.  "For  that  5-cent  stamp,  you  h^j^r  courage  and  service. 
Believe  me,  it  takes  nerve  and  skill  to  carry  the  mail  through  the  air. 
Nerve  as  great  as  the  "boys  who  carried  the  mail  on  ponies  through  Indian 

country  in  the  old  Pony  Express  days,  had(    On  a  day  like  this  "briglit 

sunshine,  a  "blue  sky  overhead,  it's  nice  going.    But  it's  the  "blizzards, 
high  winds,  storms,  fog-—  that  try  the  aviator's  mettle.     But  the  mail 
mast  go,  fair  weather  or  foul.    Many  of  Uncle  Sam's  P0ST1;IEN  OF  THE  AIR 
fly  through  the  inky  "blackness  of  night  and  often  under  the  most  hazard- 
ous and  unpleasant  weather, 

"On  all  the  many  air  mail  routes,"  I  went  on,  "pilots  pay  the  clos- 
est attention  to  what  they  aad  the  weather  men  call  "VISIBILITY  and  to  what 
is  called  the  CEILR^G,  that  is,  the  highest  altitude  before  they  reach  the 
clouds.     Take  Craig,  who  just  took  off.    He  knew  what  the  weather's  like 
around  here  just  as  well  as  you  do,  Jimmy.     Looked  pretty  confident,  didn't 
he?    Well,  the  weather  reports  he  got  this  mornin.v  "before  he  took  off, 
helped  to  make  him  confident.     They  told  him  that  the  visi"bility  is  good 
today,  that  ther^:»ll  he  -practically  no  cloud  hazard,  and  that  only  a 
slight  wind  is  blowing.     Air  pilots  pay  special  heed  to  the  height  of  low 
clouds.     They're  interested  in  wind  velocity,  also,  both  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  air.     They  don't  pay  much  attention  to 
rainfall  unless  the  clouds  are  low  and  heav\^.     Snow  fall  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  airmen  because  it  may  increase  the  load  of  the  plane  and  cause 
accidents.     Of  course,  the  aviator  taking  a  short  hop  isn't  so  particular 
about  weather  conditions.     But  when  a  chap's  taking  off  on  a  long  cross- 
countr^/-  flight,  he  wants  to  know  as  m.uch  as  possible  about  weather  condi- 
tions all  along  the  "road."     Sometimes  it  means  life  or  death  to  him.." 

Jimm.y  broke  in.     "As  you  s-?^/,"  he  said,  "it^fs  easy  enough  to  see 
what  the  weather's  like  here.      But  how  do  you  know  what  it's  like  1,000 
or  5,000  feet  in  tha  air?    Or  between  here  and  a  city  500  or  600  miles 
away?    That^s  what  I'd  want  to  know  if  I  were  flying  with  valuable  mail." 

"Naturally,"  I  replied,     "^d  that's  just  where  the  Weather  Bureau's 
new  meteorological  service  for  commercial  aviation  steps  in.    About  2  years 
ago,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  TdE  AIR  COM?.ffiRCE  ACT  OF  1926.  The 
p-orpose  of  this  Act  is  *to  encourage  and  regulate  the  use  of  aircraft  in 
commerce.'     The  service  is  new  and  not  completely  in  operation  even  yet. 
But  already  it's  giving  weather  reports,  forecasts,  warnings,  and  advices 
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of  great  value  in  'promoting  the  safetv  and  efficiency  of  the  air  navi- 
gation in  the  United  States  and  above  the  high  seas,^  as  the  wording  of 
the  Act  goes. " 

Then  I  gave  Jimmy  a  few  figures.     I  told  him  that  the  Airways 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  there  are  now  about 
14  thousand  miles  of  air  mail  routes  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
About  8  thousand  miles  of  these  airways  are  liglited  with  beacons  for  use 
in  night  flying.     It  is  proposed  to  have  22  hundred  more  miles  lighted 
by  July  1,  1929.    And  before  long  the  total  mileage  of  mail  airways  will 
be  increased  by  6  thousand  more  miles  which  will  extend  the  mail  routes 
clear  down  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

"l^ow,  the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  this  aviation  service,"  I 
went  on,  "really  consists  of  observing,  measuring,  and  investigating  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere         advising  upon  the  suitability  of  proposed 

air  routes  as  regards  their  weather  conditions — -  and  establishing  and 
operating  weather  offices  and  stations." 

"That^s  a  bit  too  highbrow  for  me,"  said  Jimmy. 

"^ell,  in  other  words,  Jimmy,"  I  explained,  "a  lit  has  been  said 
about  what  should  be  done    to  protect  the  airways  and  aircraft.  This 
new  Weather  Bureau  service  gets  "down  to  business  and  actually  does 
things.    For  example,  it  makes  daily  reports  of  the  condition  of  both 
the  surface  and  upper  air.     It  makes  short-range  forecasts  giving  the 
outlook  for  from  1  to  5  or  6  hours  in  advance.    The  length  of  the  period 
naturally  depends  on  how  long  the  flight  is  going  to  last.    And  then  the 
Bureau  forecasts  the  weather  for  the  next  12  to  24  hours.     There  are 
about  40  stations  in  the  United  States  that  make  daily  observations  of 
I3PPER  AIR  conditions.     These  are  made  with  the  aid  of  BALLOONS  -  and  other 
equipment  and  are  especially  varoable  to  aviators.     In  addition,  the 

regular  weather  offices  throughout  the  country  more  than  200  of  them  

make  daily  observations  and  records  of  the  SURFACE  weather  conditions. 
These  are  also  used  by  airmen.    A  number  of  both  kinds  of  weather  stations 
are  located  on  established  air  routes.    All  of  these  stations  make  at 
least  two  observations  a  day.     Some  of  them  make  hourly  observations  both 
night  and  day." 

"VThat  do  you  mean  by  OBSERVATIOIT?"  Jimmy  wanted"  to  know, 

"We  m6an  simply  an  investigation  or  a  study  of  the  condition  of 
the  air—  the  weather,  really,"  I  said.     "The  weather  observers  measure 

the  speed  and  direction  of  the  wind—-  the  temperature  the  rainfall 

or  snowfall—  the  kind  and  height  of  clouds  in  the  sky—  the  visibility, 

(or  how  far  and  how  well  you  can  see)         the  fog,  haze,  or  smoke  in  the 

air  thunderstorms—  squalls  blizzards  vapor,  etc.  These  condi- 
tions are  noted  at  about  the  same  time  each  day        generally  earlv  in  the 

morning—  by  all  the  stations.    Each  station  then  telegraphs  the  condi- 
tions to  other  stations.    All  this  information  shown  on  weather  maps  makes 
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it  possi^ble  for  an  air  pilot  to  read  at  a  glance  the  air  conditions  he  is 
apt  to  meet  on  his  flight,  no  matter  whether  it's  a  long  or  a  short  one. 

It  gives  him  a  "bird's-eye  view  of  the  air  and  weather  see?    As  I  said 

"before,  most  of  the  stations  makie  these  observations  twice  a  day.  And 
our  friend,  Craig,  studied  those  maps  and  weather  reports  "before  he  took 
off  today." 

"I*m  "laeginning  to  see  through  it,"  said  Jimmy.     "But  can  these  fore- 
casts "be  trusted?" 

"T7ell,  you  can  always  depend  on  the  fact  that  they  are  made  on  the 
"basis  of  the  "best  knowledge  and  experience  of  expert  weather  men,"  I  said. 
♦^On  the  whole,  weather  forecasts  made  "by  Bureau  offices  are  a"bout  80  to  90 
per  cent  verified.    The  Bureau's  responsi"bility  is  over  when  it  makes  the 
"best  o"bservat ions  it  can  and  then  releases  them  to  the  public  on  tim.e. 
The  air  pilots  get  their  weather  o"bservations  in  the  morning — -  around  9 
0* clock,  say.    Well,  it^s  not  the  77eather  Bureau's  duty  as  weather  o"bser-- 
vers  to  advise  a  pilot  whether  he  should  fly  or  not  on  a  particular  day* 
But  it  IS  our  duty  as  trained  weather  o"bservers  to  let  a  pilot  know  what 
the  air  conditions  will  "be  here  and  in  the  place  where  that  pilot  is 
going, " 

"That^s  a  fair-size  assignmont'   in  itself,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Right,"  said  I.     "But  here  comes  our  mail  plane.     I'd  know  that 
planers  song  in  a  thousand.     Guess  1^11  have  to  finish  telling  you  how 
we  make  all  those  o"bservations  some  other  time.    There's  a  lot  more  to 
say." 

And  then  we  went  down  to  meet  the  pilot  of  the  pig  plane  as  he 
landed.    He  said  that  everything  was  rosy  all  the  way  along  hut  that  it 
was  pretty  cold  up  there. 


--ooOoo — 

AI^JQIBTCE^mT;     That  concludes  the  OUTDOORS  WITH  THE  SCIET^TTIST  chat  for 

today.    Uncle  Sam  will  "broadcast  another  one  throueji  Station   next 

Tuesday.    There'll  be  another  weather-man  chat  before  long,  too. 


#### 


SPEAK  Ilia  TIME:   10  minutes. 

AOTOl^CK^™^    This  talk,  coming  as  this  week's  OUTDOORS  WITH  THE  SCIENTIST 
radio  chat,  deals  with  that  interesting,  "but  sly  and  destructive,  bird,  the 
English  sparrow.     Information  on  the  bird's  history,  ways,  and  control 
measures  is  featured.     The  talk  was  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  broadcast  by  Station  . 

Back  in  1851  according  to  a  statement  of  a  specialist  in  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  somebody  got  the 
idea  cf  populating  a  few  city  parks  with  birds  that  v/ouldn't  fly  away.... 

IJow,  that  was  a  good  idea  but  it  worked  entirely  too  well  in  one 

part  icular . 

For  among  the  several  Kiinds  of  European  birds  introduced,  was  the 

house  sparrow  or  the  common  English  sparrow. 

The  trouble  is,  this  English  sparrow  wouldn't  stay  in  the  parks,  and 
eventually  it  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  from  the 
G-ulf  of  Mixico  well  into  Canada. 

That's  a  pretty  big  park,  you  know.... 

At  first,  the  English  sparrov/  stayed  in  town.    But  it  multiplied  so 
fast  that  pretty  soon  the  farmers  were  saying  strong  v/ords  because  sparrows 
ate  up  their  grain.     We're  going  to  tell,   in  this  chat,   some  of  the  facts 
about  it.     That  is,  v/e  are  if  we  can  ma^e  ourselves  heard  above  the  chit- 
chat of  those  sparrov/s  out  in  the  yard* 

Let's  begin  with  a  few  sentences  found  in  Uncle  Sam's  bulletin  on 
THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW  AS  A  PEST.     If  you  want  to  -^oiow  the  number,  it's 
Farmers'  Bulletin  493-E.     This  bulletin  gives  a  summary  of  an  older  body 
of  opinion  on  the  sparrow* 

"It  is  Known  at  times  to  destroy  fruit,  such  as  cherries,  grapes, 
pears,  and  peaches.     It  often  destroys  buds  and  flowers  of  cultivated 
trees,   shrubs,  and  vines.     In  the  garden,   it  eats  seeds  as  they  ripen  and 
nips  off  tender  young  vegetables —  especially  peas  and  lettuce  —  as  they 
appear  above  the  ground.     It  damages  wneat  and  other  grains,  whetner 
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newly  sown,  ripening,  or  in  shocks.     As  a  flocK  of  50  sparrows  requires 
daily  the  equivalent  of  a  quart  of  wheat,  tne  annual  loss  caused  oy  these 
birds  throughout  the  country  is  very  great.     Years  ago  it  v/as  observed  to 
interfere  with  some  of  our  most  useful  birds,   such  as  bluebirds,  house  wrens, 
purple  martins,  tree  swallows,   cliff  SY/allovv^s,  and  barn  swallows,  by  tailing 
their  nesting  places.     Similarly  it  was  observed  to  mob  other  familiar  birds, 
such  as  the  robin,  oriole,  red-eyed  bireo,  catbird,  and  mockingbird,  causing 
them  to  desert  parks  and  shady  streets  of  towns.     Unlike  some  of  our  native 
birds,  whose  place  it  usurps,  the  English  sparrow  has  no  song.     It  defiles 
buildings  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  with  its  excrement  and 
with  its  bulky  nests. 

Its  natural  diet  consists  of  seeds,  but  it  eats  a  great  variety  of 
other  foods.     '//hile  much  of  its  fare  consists  of  v^^aste  material  from  the 
streets,   in  autumn  and  winter  it  consumes  quantities  of  weed  seed  and  in 
summer  numerous  insects.     The  destruction  of  Yireed  seed  should  undeniably 
count  in  the  sparrov/'s  favor.     Its  record  as  to  insects  in  most  localities 
is  not  so  clear.     In  exceptional  cases  it  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a 
destroyer  of  insect  pests.     For  example,  during  an  investigation  of  birds 
that  destroy  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  northern  Utah,  English  sparrows  v/ere 
feeding  their  nestlings  largely  on  weevil  larvae  and  cutworms,  both  of 
v/hich  are  very  injurious  to  alfalfa.     In  this  case  the  sparrows,  attracted 
by  grain  in  the  fields  and  poultry  runs  and  by  the  excellent  nest  sites 
afforded  by  the  thatched  roofs  of  m.any  farm  buildings,  had  left  the  city  and 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  country  where  the  weevil  outbreak  subsequently 
occiorred.     Unfortunately,  hov;ever,   farmers  can  rarely  expect  such  aid 
against  their  insect  foes.     *'*herever  this  bird  proves  useful,  hov/ever,   it  is 
entitled  tO'^P^otection  and  encouragement  in  proportion  to  its  net  value. 

"The  evidence  against  the  English  sparrov/  is,  on  the  whole,  adverse 
and  the    present  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  public  toward  it  is  reflected  in 
our  State  laws.    Nowhere  is  it  included  among  protected  birds,  " 

But  HQ  imagine  that  part  about  the  States  not  having  laws  to  portect 
the  English  sparrow  gives  the  bird  a  chuckle.     That  is,   if  sparrows  CAN 
chuckle.     From  all  we've  seen  of  this  bird,   it  doesn't  need  much  PROTECTION. 
English  sparrows,  ycu  understand,  have  always  been  pretty  good  at  taking 
advantage  of  their  ppportianit ies . 

Sparrows  follow  civilization —  take  advantage  of  it.     They're  not 
much  good  at  pioneering.     They  like  to  live  near  men  so  that  they  can  take 
advantage  of  sheltered  places  built  by  men,  for  their  nests,  and  of  the 
food  grown  by  men.     To  snow  how  cunning  they  are,  you'll  often  find  their 
rfests  built  in  warm  places  near  heating  pipes  in  buildings.     They've  even 
learned  to  pick  the  insects  from  automobile  radiators  after  they're  collected 
there  following  a  long  trip. 

The  experts  say  that  one  reason  why  English  sparrows  were  brought  to 
this  country  was  that  it  was  thought  they  would  get  rid  of  a  certain  worm 
that  infested  shade  trees.     These  insects  had  the  alarming  habit  of 
spinning  themselves  down  from  the  limbs  of  trees,  right  before  the  noses  of 
people  walking  in  the  streets.     These  were  called  DROP  WORIVIS  and  they  used 
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to  frighten  the  flapx^ers  bacK:  there  in  the  Seventies  and  Eighties.  Well, 
the  -English  sparrows  got  rid  of  these  drop  worms  all  right.     Also,  they  got 

rid  of  millions  of  other  insects  both  inj-orious  and  beneficial.  Sparrows, 

you  see,  aren't  at  all  particular  about  their  menu.     They'll  eat  anything 
from  drop  worms  to  grapes  and  from  grains  to  vegetables. 

You  might  be  interested  to  icnow  that  sparrows  and  the  blue  rock 
pigeon  are  the  commonest  of  the  very  few  birds  that  live  in  the  great  steel- 
and-stone,  treeless  places  we  call  CITIES.     In  other  words,   sparrows  are  so 
civilized  that  they  can  live  in  thp  same  places  inhabited  by  the  modern 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  A.D.   1929.  A  lot  of  people  want  to  protect  them  because 
they're  about  the  only  bird  friend  of  city  "shut-ins". 

To  summarize  

English  sparrows  are  abiandant  in  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  also  in  many  country  districts.  Though  they're  occasionally 
valuable  as  destroyers  of  harmful  insects,  all  things  considered  they  do 
more  harm  than  good,     practical  methods  of  dealing  with  them  include  destruc- 
tion of  their  nests         shooting         trapping         and  poisoning.     Trapping  is 

without  doubt  the  best  way.     English  sparrov/s  are  good  to  eat.     Their  use  as 
food  is  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  sparrow  population. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  493-E  tells  how  to  prepare  them  for  food.     It  also 
tells  how  to  trap  them  and  taKe  care  of  them  in  cages  until  they're  wanted 
in  the  Kitchen.     Of  course,  the  only  sparrows  that  can  be  used  for  human 
food  are  those  that  are  co^jght  in  traps,  or  shot. 

Department  experts  say  that  the  best  v/ay  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
sparrows  in  a  locality  is  to  destroy  their  nestsevery  10  or  12  days  during 

the  breeding  season.     In  a  town  of  4,000  people         where  this  method  of 

attack  v/as  practiced  for  4  years  20  thousand  eggs  \;ere  destroyed  and  the 

sparrow  population  greatly  cut  down.     The  work  shouldn't  be  entrusted  to 
young  boys,  however,  as  they're  apt  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of 
valuable  birds  that  they  mistake  for  sparrows. 

The  Bulletin  mentioned  (4-9-3-F)  fully  describes  effective  trapping 
methods.     There  are  line  drawings  of  successful  traps,  with  directions  on 
how  to  make  and  use  them.     Trapping  is  the  best  way  to  capture  large 
numbers  of  sparrows. 

"If/here  the  use  of  poison  isn't  prohibited  by  law,"  say  Department 
specialists,    "it  may  be  used  effectively  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  sparrows. 
The  most  satisfactory  poison  is  strychnine."     It's  easy  to  prepare  and  it  :• 
acts  quickly.     'Wheat  makes  a  good  bait.     Here's  a  good  way  to  prepare 
poisoned  bait  

Put  one-eighth  o^ance  of  pulverized  strychnine  into  three-fourths  of 
a  gill  of  hot  water  

Add  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  starch  or  wheat  flour  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  
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Heat,   stirring  constantly  till  the  mixture  thickens. 

Pour  the  hot  poisoned  starch  over  one  quart  of  v/heat .     Stir  till  every 
kernel  is  coated. 

Small-kerne  led  v/heat  sold  as  chicken  feed  is  better  than  first-quality 
wheat  as  it's  cheaper  and  more  easily  eaten  by  the  sparrows. 

Then  spread  the  poisoned  wheat  on  a  hard,  flat  surface  to  dry.  Dry 
the  bait  thoro^aghly  and  store  it  in  jars  for  future  use. 

Oats,  hemp,   or  canary  seed  may  be  used,  but  wheat  is  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Caution—  SPARROllS  SHOULD  BE  POISONED  W  SECLUDED  PLACES  ;fHEEE 
DOi€ESTIG  MLviALS  WILL  WOT  BE  EKDMCERED.     Roofs,  bacK  yards,  and  unused 
poultry  runs  are  good  places.     If  you  have  chickens  or  pigeons  on  the 
premises,  place  poison  for  the  sparrows  in  small,  covered  pens  made  of 
coarsely  meshed  v/ire  netting,  with  the  sides  raised  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  ground.     AlID  MAKE  SURE  THAT  aIJY  POISOIIED  BAIT  IS  STORED 
WHERE  CHILDREN  CAl^  NOT  GET  aT  IT. 

 ooOoo  


AITOOUNCSmSNT :     That  concludes  today's  OUTDOORS  UiE  THE  SCIENTIST  radio 
chat,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  for  broadcast  by  Station_ 
The  publication  mentioned,  Farmers'  Bulletin  493-E,  called  THE  ENGLISH 
SPARROW  AS  A  PEST,  goes  into  the  whole  matter  in  much  greater  detail.  A 
free  copy  ;vill  be  sent  you  on  request  to  this  Station,  or  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  i\^ri culture. 


m 


S':-''eakir.^-,  time;     10  minutes. 


AMOUlTCEIviENT ;     About  all  some  folks  know  about  the  IJational  Forests  is  that 
they  should  be  careful  with  bonfires  on  Uncle  Sam's  woods  land.     But  the 
specialists  in  the  I'orest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture say  there's  a  lot  more  to  know.     These  things-to-know  are  outlined  in 
today's  talk  on  'The  Uses  of  the  National  Forests,  prepared  by  Uncle  Sam's 

forest  experts  for  broadcast  by  Station  .     Let's  let  JJncle  Abe  

who's  not  so  old  tell  this  story  today  


--ooOoo — 


"Some  years  back,  when  I  was  a  boy,"  Uncle  Abe  begins,  "I  lived  on  a 
cattle  ranch  near  one  of  the  borders  of  the  Caribou  National  Forest,  in  Wyoming. 
We  used  to  graze  cattle  on  this  Forest,  under  permit,  and  late  in  the  Fall 
would  go  into  the  hills  and  cut  cottonwood  for  the  Vvinter's  supply  of  fuel. 

And,  at  odd  times  through  the  S"amiTier,  my  dad  and  uncle  who  owned  this 

ranch  Y/ould  go  into  the  trees  on  this  national  Forest  and  cut  fence  posts. 

We  hauled  'em  down  to  the  road  with  an  old  white  horse  called  Lil..... 

"Well  v'hen  I  ws.sn't  too  busy  weeding  the  garden  and  smooching  smoked 

meat  out  of  tne  old  log  house  that  served  as  granary  and  store  house   I'd 

go  along  and  help  the  men  out.     One  day,  old  Lil,  who  v/as  so  old  she  probably  ■ 
was  once  used  to  fight  Indians,  bucked  me  off.     The  men  laughed,  but  said  I'd 
learn  about  ranching  when  I  grew  up. 

"I  did....  And  I  also  learned  a  lot  more  about  the  National  Forests  that 
I'd  lived  near  all  my  life, 

"I  learned  about  ranching  from  the  ranch-hands.    Sut  I  learned  about  the 
uses  of  Uncle  Sam's  wxde-fl^ang  public  forests  from  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  forest 
experts  just  lately.     '  S  f'ur.ny  how  long  a  man  can  go  without  learning  some  of 
the  most  important  things  in  life..,." 

Uncle  Abe  paused  a  moment  and  whittled  a  long  sliver  of  white  wood  off 
the  stick  he  held  in  his  left  hand.    He  likes  to  whittle  as  he  talks. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  running  wild  on  a  Y/yoming  Cattle  ranch,  I  didn't  think 
that  some  day  the  National  Forests  would  become  the  vacation  grounds  of  the 
Nation.    You  see,  that  was  bei ore  the  first  automobiles  came  to  Wyoming.  Eut 
I  guess  there  was  one  or  two  of  the  first  little  gasoline  "buggies  chugging 
along  on  2  cylinders  on  some  of  the  rich  streets  of  Eastern  cities.     I  thought 
about  all  the  National  Forests  were  good  for  was  to  furnish  grazing  for  the 
white-faces  or  the  long-horns,  fence  posts  for  the  lucern  fields,  and  a  little 
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wood  for  the  stove.     But  nowadays  you'll  find  service  stations,  apiaries, 
meadows,   stores,  offices,   log£,ing  camps,  corrals,  and  a  dozen  other  enter- 
prises running  tull  blast  on  these  lands         all  under  permit  from  the  Govern- 
ment.    Times  have  changed,   I  guess. 

"But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  ray  story, said  Uncle  Abe.     "Let's  go  back  to 
the  beginning  

"Ever  since  I  was  a  boy,   I've  been  interested  in  the  hills,  the  streams, 
and  the  woods.     I'm  mighty  glad  that  Uncle  Sam  takes  a  hand  in  protecting  and 
conserving  them  for  us. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  just  how  far  he  goes. 

"But  I  always  wanted  to  know  more.     And  so,  when  I  was  in  Washington 
last  Summer,   I  visited  the  Forest  Service  and  talked  it  over.     And  I  took  notes — 

and  listened  with  both  ears  wide  open.    Here's  what  he  told  me         The  forest 

expert,  I  mean  " 

Uncle  Abe  chose  a  new  stick.     I  judged  his  talk  would  take  about  6  minutes 
by  the  size  of  the  stick.  Listen  

"'Way  back  in  1905,   Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  laid  down  a 
principle  for  the  administration  of  the  National  Forests  that  has  been  a  guide 
ever  since.     He  said;     ALL  THE  RESOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  FORESTS  ARE  FOR  USE,  AND 
mis  USE  MUST  BE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  IN  A  THOROUGHLY  PROMPT  AND  BUSINESSLIKE  MANNER, 
UTOER  SUCH  RESTRICTIONS  ONLY  AS  WILL  INSURE  THE  PERMANENCE  OF  THESE  RESOURCES. 
In  other  words,   the  guiding  principle  in  the  Government's  administration  of  the 
National  Forest. is,  and  has  been,  CONSERVATION  WITH  USE.     Of  course,  even  when 
I  was  a  boy,  I  knew  that  these  lands  were  open  to  the  public  and  that  their 
resources  were  for  present  use  and  public  benefit.    Well,  the  idea  hasn't 
changed  in  the  years  that  have  passed  since  then." 

Uncle  Abe  went  on, 

"Vyhen  I  was  a  boy  on  the  ranch,  the  2  main  uses  of  the  National  Forests 
were  for  timber  cutting  and  the  grazing  of  livestock.     It's  the  same  today, 
the  Washington  expert  told  me.     The  contracts  for  timber-cutting  are  awarded 
to  the  highest  bidder  who  can  give  guarantee  of  his  financial  soundness.  The 
interests  of  local  industry  and  the  community  welfare  are  also  considered.  This 
timber  cutting,  of  course,  is  done  under  strict  supervision  of  forest  men. 
And  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  future  timber  production  of  the 
region  is  not  injured.     In  other  v\fords,  the  cutting  is  done  scientifically 
and  conservatively. 

"Grazing  is  allowed  under  permit  only  when  range  management  plans  have 
been  carefully  worked  out  so  that  the  forage  supply  of  the  National  Forests  will 
be  plentiful  year  after  year.     Over-grazing  is  never  allowed.     The  number  of 
head  of  stock  on  the  range  is  determined  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  that 
range . 
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^'When  the  uses  of  the  National  Forests  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public,  no  fee  is  charged.    But  when  the  uses  are  of  an  exclusive 
nat'ore  or  for  an  indiviaual  benefit  a  reasonable  annual  fee  is  levied." 

I  asked  Uncle  Abe  if  the  G-overnment  makes  any  money  on  the  National 
Forests           if  they  pay  for  themselves. 

"Last  year,"  said  Uncle  Abe,   "timber  sales,  grazing  fees,  and  various 
special  use  fees  brought  in  to  the  Government  a  revenue  of  more  than  5  million 
dollars.     But,  of  course,   the  National  Forests  aren't  being  run  for  profit. 
That  is,  for  money-making.     The  costs  of  yearly  operation  of  the  Forests 
balances  with  the  revenues.     But  when  you  come  to  the  costs  of  improving  the 

Forests         by  the  building  of  roads  and  trails,  planting  of  trees,  research 

into  Forest  methods,  and  so  on         the  total  cost  is  greater  than  the  total 

receipts  by  a  considerable  amount.    Much  of  the  land  that  has  come  into 
G-overnment  ownership,  you  see,  has  been  so  exhausted  by  wasteful  cutting, 
over-grazing,  and  repeated  fires  in  the  past,  that  it'll  take  a  long  time  before 
it  can  be  brought  back  to  a  fully  productive  condition.    National  Forest  re- 
ceipts, however,  are  increasing  and  someday  the  forests  will  be  self-sustaining.' 

Then  Uncle  Abe  went  on  to  tell  about  permits.    He  said  that  granting  a 
permit  for  special  use  of  the  National  Forests  is  a  simple  matter.    Ninety  five 
per  cent  of  the  business  is  handled  directly  on  the  ground  by  field  officers 
of  the  Forest  Service.    Faen  a  special  use  of  the  Forests  is  asked  for,  an 
examination  is  m.ade  to  find  out  whether  it  will  be  for  the  best  use  of  the 
land  and  not  in  conflict  with  public  interests. 

I  asked  Uncle  Abe  what  class  of  people  make  the  heaviest  use  of  the 
National  Forests. 

"Pretty  hard  to  say  as  to  that,"  he  said.     "The  Washington  officials 
told  me  that  Western  livestock  growers  are  the  most  numerous  occupants  of  the 
National  Forests.     Pastures,  drift  fences,  corrals,  stock-watering  tanks,  dip- 
ping vats,   slaughter  houses,  ana  shearing  plants  are  allowed  on  the  lands  under 
permit.     Stockmen  also  use  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cabins  kept  on 
National  Forests  under  permit. 

"people  who  are  out  for  vacations  and  for  recreation  make  up  another 
large  group  of  special-use  permittees,"  Uncle  Abe  continued.     "There  are  nearly 
9  thousand  Summer  residents  on  National  Forests.    Permits  are  also  granted  to 
resorts  and  club  houses,  hotels  and  roadside  inns.    There  are  also  a  few  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts,  and  2  playgrounds  on  the  National  Forests.     Of  course 
all  this  is  in  addition  to  the  heavy  free  use  of  the  lands  for  picnicking, 
camping,  fishing,  hunting  and  so  on.    Millions  of  people  make  use  of  the 
National  Forests  in  these  ways  every  year.    About  15  hundred  camp  grounds  have 
been  set  aside  for  these  folks.     Of  course,  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping  on 
National  Forests  are  governed  by  State  laws  and  require  no  permit  from  the 
Forest  Service.     But  there  are  some  special  uses  of  the  lands  related  to  these 
activities.     For  instance,  there  are  251  fur  farms  maintained  under  permit, 
most  of  them  in  Alaska.    There  are  more  than  80  fish  hatcheries  and  also  some 
fish  canneries  and  salteries,  on  National  Forests  and  operated  under  permit. 
The  bee  industry  is  represented  by  a  number  of  apiaries  under  permit. 
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"National  Forests         the  foresters  told  me         are  freely  available 

lor  schools,  churches,  and  cemeteries,'*  said  Uncle  A.be .     "  A.nd  stores,  offices, 
comimunity  wa,tersheds,  wells,   springs,  windmills,  reservoirs,  pipe  lines,  rail- 
roads, electric  roads,   logging  railroads,  telephone  lines,  bridges,  and  trails 
are  also  permitted  under  special  conditions.     And  there  are  numbers  of  these 
now  in  operation  on  Uncle  Sam's  forests." 

Uncle  Abe  was  whittling  the  last  slivers  from  his  stick.    He  paused  a 
minute  and  then  summed  up  this  way  

"I  guess  I  'ricvld.  have  been  surprised.,  vlien      was  a  boy,  had  I  known  that 

the  National  li'crests  aro  cpen  to  a  man  who  ^v.njits  tc  .'^r.t  wild  hay  operate  a 

sei  :ice  station  h^ir^'cst  honey  ret  IJ  Q   CO  d,  home  far  from  the  madding 

crowd  or  get  a  good  site  for  some  other  kind  of  enterprise!     I  g^aess  I 

thought  that  the  Forests  v/ere  mainly  for  cattlemen  and  wood-cutters.    But  J've 
learned  since  that  these  great  public  forests  are  PUBLIC  forests  in  a  big  way. 
And  I've  got  a  lot  of  sjymipathy  for  the  men  who  are  saving  and  conserving  the 
National  Forests  for  the  American  public c    Haven't  you?" 

 ooCoo  

AlTNQUNCEmT;     That  concludes  today's  OUTDOORS  WITH  THE  SCIENTIST  radio  chat 

from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Station   frill  broadcast 

another  one  next  Tuesday. 
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SPEAKING  Tlira:     9  Minutes. 


AMOUivTCEI-IElTT :     Some  folks  "believe  that  toads  cause  warts. 


Others  think  that 
Still  others  "be- 


a  deaia.  toad,  .  turned  on  its  "back,  means  rain  iDefore  night, 
lieve  that  toads  "bring  good  luck,  or  that  stammering  can  "be  cured  "by  ini"blDing 
a  toad  on  the  "back  of  a  child's  neck,  or  that  toads  cause  a  cow  to  go  dry. 
Toads  have  value  even  if  these  superstitions  are  wrong.    And  in  today ^s  • 
OUTDOORS  WITH  THE  SCIENTIST  radio  chat,  an  expert  is  going  to  tell  why.  This 
talk  on  toads  comes  direct  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  broadcast  "by  Station  . 


— ooOoo  


Sometimes  the  homeliest  things  have  most  interesting  habits... 


Take  the  toad,  for  example.     It  would  he  pretty  hard  to  find  anything 
homelier  than  a  toad  or  more  fascinating  to  study] 

Eor  some  reason  or  other,  toads  have  been  connected  with  sorcery,  witch- 
craft, and  the  black  arts  for  centuries.     When  you  think  of  toads,  like  as  not 
you  also  think  of  witches  and  hob-goblins,  magicians,  and  sorcerers.    Even  in 
these  modern  times,  toads  are  surrounded  with  queer  superstitions.     I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  believe  that  if  a  toad  were  killed  and  turned  on 
its  back,  there  would  be  rain  before  night.     We  didn't  dare  handle  toads  for 
fear  of  catching  a  bad  case  of  warts.    But  some  folks  believed  that  you  could 
cure  a  child  of  st^Tmering  if  you  rubbed  a  toad  on  the  back  of  its  neck.  And 
if  you  found  a  toad  in  a  new-dug  cellar,  that  meant  good  luck.     Some  farmers 
still  think  that  toads  cause  cows  to  go  dry  or  else  give  bloody  milk* 

Do  not  smile.    There  isn't  anything  in  these  queer  beliefs  except  that 
millions  of  people  have  held  them  for  several  hundred  years.... 

Do  you  read  the  newspapers?     If  you  do,  you  probably  remember  the  sttry 
about  a  toad  being  found  ALIVE  after  it  had  been  imbedded  in  stone  for  some  30 

■yearsi    Well,  toads  live  a  long  time  if  they  keep  away  from  their  many 

enemies — -  but  not  THAT  long  in  a  stone  coffin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  investigators  have  tried  this  thing  out.  Toads 
were  confined  in  specially  constructed  cavities  in  blocks  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.     These  stone  blocks  were  b^oried  3  feet  deep  in  the  garden.  The 
toads  that  were  shut  in  the  sandstone  blocks  were  found  quite  dead  when  the 

boxes  were  opened  at  the  end  of  13  months.     Those  that  were  confined  in 
limestone  died  before  the  end  of  2  years.     One  scientist  has  shown  that  a 
toad  can  live  for  a  year  when  sealed  up  in  a  block  of  limestone.    Of  course, 
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a  toad  can  get  along  without  food  for  a  long  time,  but  the  length  of  the 
fast  seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  temperature.     That  is,  on  whether  or  not 
the  toad  is  kept  in  a  state  of  dormancy. 

There's  an  old  story  about  toads  that  are  said  to  have  "been  found  at 

some  place  in  France  and  that  were  thought  to  he  200  ^rears  old.    As  the  story 

goes,  these  toads  were  dressed  in  green  velvet  and  kept  in  terra  cotta  vases 

"by  a  sorceress.    An  interesting  yarn  hut  probaoly  exaggerated.     If  toads 

live  to  he  200  years  old,  we  might  be  able  to  use  their  secret  of  how  to  live 
for  several  golden  weddings... 

Are  toads  poisonous? 

Let^s  let  the  scientists  answer  that  question.    Most  toads  have  warty 
skins,    YouUl  generally  find  most  of  these  warts  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
And  these  warts,  together  with  a  pair  of  large  glands  situated  behind  the  eyes, 
secrete  a  milk^^,  poisonous  fluid  when  the  toad  is  molested.    This  secretion 
protects  the  toad  against  most  animals,  but  not  against  snalies  or  birds  of 

prey,  the  scientists  say.,^  Sometimes  slrumks  eat  toads  but  before  they  do  it, 

they  are  said  to  roll  themy roughly  with  their  paws  until  the  poison  has  been 
discharged  from  the  glands  and  rubbed  off.    Have  you  ever  seen  a  dog  bite  a 
toad?    Well,  the  experience  seems  to  be  unpleasant  and  I  have  never  known  a 
dog  to  make  a  practice  of  biting  toads.    The  secretion  of  these  glands  is  what 
chemists  call  an    ACRID  IRRITAMT,  which  causes  pain  in  cuts  and  produces  a  bit- 
ter taste  in  the  mouth.     A  large  toad  of  the  southwest  produces  enough  poison 
to  kill  a  dog  biting  it. 

Department  of  Agriculture  investigators  saj""  that  some  frogs  also  pro- 
duce these  venoms  in  large  quantities.    The  Choco  Indians  of  South  America, 
use  a  venom  gotten  from  frogs  to  poison  their  arrowheads.     It's  said  that  the 
Indians  of  Colombia  use  the  secretions  of  another  kind  of  frog  for  the  same 
purpose.    The  Indians  hold  the  frog  over  a  fire  and  then  scrape  the  poison 
off.    The  poisoned  arrcrws  are  used  mainly  to  shoot  monkeys.    And  the  same  poi- 
son is  Lised  by  dealers  to  produce  yellow  feathers  oh  Aiiazon  green  parrots. 
First,  the  blue  and  green  feathers  of  the  parrot's  head  and  neck  are  plucked 
out.    Then  the  head  and  neck  are  rubbed  with  the  back  of  a  living  frog.  When 
the  feathers  grov/  out  again  the^'  are  yellow,  instead  of  green  or  blue. 

Nature  has  many  secret  si 

Toads  aren't  rare  you  find  'em  in  ever2^  State  in  the  Union  but 

there  are  some  rare  toads.     There  are  smooth- skinned  toads,  for  example.  And 
down  in  Central  Anerica  and  Mexico  there* s  a  toad  known  as  the  AG-UA»  which 
sometimes  has  a  body  len.^th  of  9  inches  and  a  mouth  large  enough  to  swallow 
small  birds.     These  toads  are  said  to  eat  rats,  but  insects  make  up  most  of 
their  diet.    Probably  the  siTiallest  living  toad  is  the  OAK  TOAD  of  the  South- 
eastern United  States,     It  feeds  mainly  on  ajits. 

The  common  toad- —  known  as  ?UFO  AIvER I CAlfJ 3  to  the  scientists  has 

been  found  as  far  north  as  southern  Labrador  and  as  far  south  as  Louisiana. 
In  the  United  States,  this  toad  is  not  commonly  found  west  of  the  100th  Merid- 
ian, a  line  rujining  from  the  Daliotas  to  Texas.      But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
kinds  of  toads  in  other  parts  of  the  union. 
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UovT  let's  ta)^e  a  toad  and  follow  liim  through  the  year.     It  rni^it  "be  a 
bit  hard  to  eat  what  he'll  eat,  and  to  croal^  s^ach  questionable  love  songs  scB 

he  will        hut  let's  see  what  he  does,  anyhow,  purely  in  a  spirit  of  scientific 

curiosity.    Depending  on  locality,  the  toad  will  come  out  of  Winter  hibernation 
some  time  bet'>yeen  the  middle  of  March  and  the  first  of  April.    He  then  proceeds 
to  some  shallow  pond  or  the  overflow  jf  a  stream.    The  males  usually/  beat  the 
females  to  the  water.    But  thev  don't  begin  to  SIl^G  until  about  the  third  week 
in  April,  or  maybe  early  in  May.    The  common  toad  has  a  musical  trill. 

During  the  spawnin.3:  or  breeding  season,  it  isn't  unusual  to  find  hundreds 
of  toads  gathering  in  a  small  pond.    Under  normal  conditions,  the  female  begins 
laying  at  onceo     She  raa^r  lay  from  4  thousand  to  15  thousand  er-3;s.     The  egg-lay- 
ing is  generally  completed  in  a  da;;' — -  unless  it  turns  off  cold.    Eggs  are  laid 

in  long  spiral  strings  of  Jelly.     It  takes  from  3  to  8  or  from  8  to  12-  6jyfs — 

for  the  eggs  to  hatch,  depending  on  the  temperaturOe    Toads  are  born  in  the 

Water,      ITewly  hatched  toa.ds  look  like  young  fish  are  called  tadpoles- —  and 

breathe  t.irough  g:ills.     It  ta,kes  from  50  to  55  days  for  a  tadpole  to  change 
into  a  young  toad. 

If  the  weather  is  :noderate ,   toads  may  remain  active  from  March  to  the 
middle  of  Hovember.     In  Winter  they  hibernate  in  the  ground.     The  toad  digs 
its  Winter  home  with  its  hind  legs  and  always  goes  do^Tn  backwards*    There *s  a 
spur  on  the  hind  feet  that  makes  a  good  digger.    As  the  toad  digs  in,  it  lets 
the  dirt  fill  in  over  its  head.    Toads  that  do  not  over-Winter  below  the  frost 
line  generally  die  before  Spring.     One  scientist  showed  that  toads  dig  down 
deeper  as  the  frost  line  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  them  during  the  cold  months. 
Toads  have  drier  skins  than  frogs  and  they  avoid  the  sunshine.     They  hide  during 
the  warm  sunshine  in  the  day  and  come  out  to  feed  in  late  afternoon  and  night. 

That  brings  us  naturally  to  the  toad's  meal  time.    What  does  he  eat? 
Well,  he's  rather  easily  fooled.     I  remember  that  small  boys  used  to  drop 
lighted  matches  and  the  toads  would  snap  them  up,  apparently  thinking  they  were 
fireflies.    And  I  have^sefeu -a  toad  ivy  to  snap  up  a  marble  rolled  in  front  of 
it.     Toads  frequently  swallow  foreign  materials  that  have  about  as  much  food 
value  as  a  piece  of  rock,    A  toad's  tongue,  you  may  know,  is  fastened  at  the 
front  of  its  mouth  and  is  free  behind.     It's  interesting  to  watch  a  toad  flash 
this  tongue  out  and  catch  a  fly  or  some  other  insect.     That  is,  if  you  can  fol- 
low it. 

As  I  said  before,  toads  do  -10 st  of  their  feeding  after  dark,  though 
they  ma]'  begin  with  the  soup  course,  so  to  speak,  just  before  sundown.  An 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  more  than  500  toads  showed  that  animal  matter 
makes  u~;'  about  89  per  cent  of  the  food  eaten  during  the  season.  Vegetable 
composes  about  8  per  cent  and  inorganic  natter  something  like  2  per  cent. 

Earthworms,  sowbugs,  snails,   s-piders,  millipeds,  and  various  insects 
are  favorite  foods  of  toads.    Many  kinds  of  beetles  were  found  in  these  storar- 
achs  of  more  than  500  toads,  as  also  were  ants,  flies,  caterpillars,  and  differ- 
ent Irinds  of  bugs. 
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On  the  whole,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  specialists  think  that 
toads  are  useful.     Hhej  sum  it  up  this  waj-':     "Toads  are  beneficial  when  they 
eat  myriapods,  sowougs,  Orthoptera,  May  "beetles,  leaf  "beetles,  weevils,  and 
Caterpillars....    The  nuin"ber  of  -"beneficial  carahid  "beetles,  lady"bird  "beetles, 
and  spiders  destroyed  "by  toads  does  not  seriously  disturb  the  "balance  of  na- 
ture.   Under  certain  conditions,  as  in  greenhouses,  gardens,  farms,  fields  of 
small  grain,  or  golf  courses,  toads  are  of  service  to  man....  The  hulk  of  the 
toad's  food  consists  of  injurious  forms  of  insects....  Unlike  "birds,  toads 
are  not  endowed  "by  nature  with  the  a'bility  to  travel  over  wide  stretches  of 
land  in  order  to  aid  in  com"bating  abnormal  local  increases  of  insects  and  the 
like." 

 ooOoo  

AMJ0UITCSII5ITT ;    You  may  want  to  have  the  information  in  this  radio  chat  in 
printed  form.     If  you  do,  send  to  the  Biological  Survey,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  a  .copy  of  the  mimeographed 
circulpx  called  THE  TOAD.     It's  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Station 

  v/ill  broadcast  another  OUTDOORS  WITH  TT-IS  SCIEiTTIST  chat  next 

Tuesday. 


##### 


NOT  FOR  FUBLIGATIOIT 


SPEUKIITG  TIIvIE;     11  Minutes. 

AMOUITCEMEITT;    A  lot  of  folks  are  raising  "bees  for  pleasure  and  profit.    And  a 
lot  more  wouldn't  mind  starting  out  with  a  few  hives  in  the  "back-yard  or  the 
orchajrd.    And  so  we've  aslced  the  Bee  Man  to  talk  to  you  briefly  today.  He's 
going  to  talk  about  bee-keeping  in  general  and  Spring  cstre  of  bees  in  particular. 
His  talk  come s  as  this  week's  OUTDOOES  WITH  THE  SCIENTIST  radio  chat,  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  release  by  Station  . 

 ooOoo  


The  Bee  Man  took  a  long  breath..., 

"I'm  going  to  recite  a  little  poem,"  he  said. 

I  prepared  to  run,  but  the  Bee  Man  said  it  wouldn't  take  very  long.  Thsn 
he  took  another  long  breath  raised  a  warning  finger  and  declaimed: 

"When  one  neighbor  raises  flowers, 

And  another,  chickens, 
Oft  they  fight  like  irate  powers, 

Daily  raise  the  dickens. 

Neighbors  ought  to  strive  to  please, 

Eolks  should  not  be  scrappy. 
Better  make  it  FLOWERS  AND  BEES, 

And  be  truly  happy." 

"A  very  pretty  little  sentiment,"  I  said  softly,  smiling  at  the  Bee  Man. 

"There's  much  more  than  SEITTIMENT  in  those  words,"  he  said,  "as  nearly 
a  million  bee-keepers  in  the  United  States  already  know.    And  there's  more  to 
the  business  of  bee-keeping  than  merely  striving  to  please  the  neighbors* 
Keeping  bees  is  an  important  bu^ness.     The  United  States  EXPORTED  more  than 
12  million  pounds  of  honey  during  1927.    And  I  helped  furnish  s«me  of  that  honey 
myself." 

That  was  just  tho  Bee  Man's  way  of  introducing  the  subject  I  had  asked 
him  to  tell  me  about;  namely,  the  care  of  bees  in  the  Spring.     I'm  a  beginner, 
myself.    Haven't  even  got  used  to  bee  stings  yet.     So  I  had  gone  to  the  Bee  Man 
for  a  bit  of  advice  on  a  subject  I'm  greatly  interested  in. 
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Tlie  Bee  Man  went  on  — ,  If  you  want  to  inake  a  success  raising  "bees  you 
must  "become  so  interested  in  "bees  that  you  think  "bees  —  talk  "bees  —  dream 
"bees  —  and  never  tire  of  their  study.    You  must  anticipate  their  wants  and 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.    Bee-keeping  demands  care  and  experience. 
Those  who  procrastinate  and  neglect  work  that  needs  to  he  done,  will  do  well 
to  let  "bees  alone  —  unless  they  hope,  "by  studying  hees'  good  habits,  to  re- 
form their  own  "bad  ones". 

"Vfhy  are  so  many  women  interested  in  the  "bee  "business?"     I  broke  in, 

"For  several  reasons",  he  told  me,    "If  a  woman  likes  good  housekeeping, 
then  the  bee  is  an  ideal  model.     If  she  likes  a  woman  of  business,  then  the 
bee  is  a  shining  light.     If  she  is  interested  in  the  care  of  children,  the  bee 
nurse  is  an  example  of  perfection.    If  she  believes  in  the  political  rights  of 
women,  she  will  find  the  highest  feminine  political  wisdom  in  the  constitution 
of  the  bee  commune. 

"But  anyone  who  takes  up  bee-keeping  as  a  hobby  should  keep  only  a  few 
colonies  —  not  more  than  2  or  3  —  so  that  his  pleasure  won't  become  a  burden. 
If  you  are  keeping  bees  for  your  health,  let  the  fellow  who  is  raising  them  on 
a  conmercial  scale  do  the  worrying  about  the  complicated  problems  of  large- 
scale  bee-keeping."     The  Bee  Man  paused. 

"Personally,  I  have  only  3  or  4  colonies.    But  I  get  a  lot  of  frni  out 
of  tending  them  —  and  some  honey.    We  were  examininj^" tho  ccnuiticn  of  one  "of 
my  hives. 

"How  does  it  look  to  you?"  I  asked.     "Do  you  think  those  bees  are  in 
good  condition?" 

"Pretty  fair,"  he  answered.    "The  condition  of  a  colony  of  bees  in  the 
early  Spring  depends  mainly  on  the  care  given  the  bees  the  preceding  Autumn 
and  Winter.     If  the  colony  has  wintered  well  and  has  a  good  prolific  queen, 
preferably  young,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  become  strong  in  time  to  store 
a  good  surplus  when  the  honey  flow  comes." 

"How  early  —  and  for  what  purpose  —  should  a  man  examine  his  colonies 
in  the  Spring?"  I  asked. 

'The  time  for  the  examination  depends  on  how  the  bees  have  been  wintered. 
If  the  bees  have  been  properly  prepared  for  Winiter,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  hive  for  food  during  Spring,  and  consequently  no  Spring  feeding 
will  be  required.    There  will  also  be  sufficient  bees  relatively  young  to  cause 
a  rapid  building  up  in  population  provided  a  vigorous  queen  was  introduced  the 
preceding  season.     If  you  Winter  your  bees  in  one  story,  however,  they  should  be 
examined  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  there  is  good  flying  weather.     The  purpose 
is  to  find  out  if  the  queen  is  present  in  the  hive,  —  until  the  bees  can  get 
nectar  from  the  spring  flowers.    During  the  Spring  examination  the  wings  of 
the  queen  may  be  clipped  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so," 

"What  do  you  clip  the  queen^s  wings  for?"  I  asked. 
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"So  she  won't  "be  able  to  fly  when  a  swarm  issues",  answered  the  Bee  Man. 
"If  the  queen  can't  fly,  she  will  be  found  crawling  around  in  front  of  the  hive. 
You  can  then  put  her  in  a  small  cage  and  hang  it  up  in  a  "basket  hear  the  place 
where  the  swarm  is  flying,  or  getting  ready  to  cluster.    The  sv/arm  will  then 
settle  on  the  basket  and  can  easily  be  hived  where  you  want  it.    Or  else  you 
may  allow  the  swa.rm  to  return  to  the  hive,  as  it  won't  leave  without  the  queen. 
In  this  case  all  queen  cells  must  be  removed." 

"Should  I  clip  both  wings?"  was  my  next  question. 

"There's  no  harm  in  it,"  my  friend  told  me.    "A  queen  looks  better  when 
one  wing  is  left  undipped.    The  queen's  age  may  be  indicated  by  cutting  one 
wing  one  year  and  the  other  wing  the  next." 

"How  sho^old  the  clipping  be  done?"  I  asked. 

"Tal^e  the  queen  up  from  the  comb  by  her  wir^s,  with  the  right  hand.  Then 
grasp  her  thorax  gently  vith  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.    Then  clip  the  wings 
of  one  side  with  snail  scissors  held  in  the  right  hand,  being  very  careful  not 
to  cut  her  leg.     The  larger  wing  should  be  clipped  just  enough  to  include  the 
tip  of  the  shorter  wing." 

Then  the  Bee  Mail  tapped  me  on  the  arm,  to  caution  me  

"Bees  sho'old  never  be  handled  in  the  early  Spring  more  than  necessary," 
he  said^    ""P/hen  you  open  a  hive  in  cool  weather,  it  merely  wastes  heat  and  may 
even  kill  the  brood  by  chilling.    Keep  the  hive  as  warm  as  possible  in  early 
Spring.    That's  a  great  aid  to  brood  rearing.     It's  a  good  practice  to  wrap 
unprotected  hives  in  black  tar  paper  in  the  Spring,     This  conserves  the  heat 
of  the  colony. 

"How  early  will  brood  rearing  start  in  the  Spring?"  I  wanted  to  know.  • 

This  depends  somewhat  on  how  well  the  bees  have  wintered,  he  explained. 
If  they  have  had  poor  stores  and  lack  protection  —  which  cause  dist^arbances 
of  their  normal  processes  —  brood  rearing  may  begin  most  any  time,  even 
during  the  Winter,     If  the  wintering  has  been  normal,  brood  rearing  outside  of 
the  warmer  States  will  usually  begin  any  time  from  early  in  March  on  down  to 
April  or  May,  depending  on  the  climate  and  location.    Brood  rearing  doesn't 
make  much  progress  ^antil  the  bees  begin  to  fly  and  gather  early  pollen". 

!E  took  advantage  of  a  pause  to  put  in  another  question  that  had  bothered 
me.     "TFhat^s  this  Spring  Dwindling  I've  heard  so  much  about?" 

"It's  that  mysterious  shrinkage — or  disappearance — of  the  bees  in  a 
colony  in  early  Spring,  after  they  have  come  through  ll7inter  with  a  fair  number 
of  bees  in  the  hive.    Dwindling  begins  as  soon  as  Spring  work  gets  well  started 
in  the  hive." 


I  wanted  to  know  how  this  dwindling  can  be  prevented. 
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Tlie  Bee  Man  told  me  that  the  way  to  prevent  dwindl in^  is  to  have  plenty 
of  healthy  young  "bees  in  the  hive  in  the  Fall.     Then  v/inter  them  well  hy  furnish- 
ing protection  and  good  stores.     That's  so  the  "bees  will  be  able  to  get  through 
the  T^inter  with  a  minimum  of  exertion.     If  you  do  this,  the  "bees  will  "be  a'ole 
to  get  "brood  rearing  well  under  way  in  the  Spring,  "before  they're  worn  out. 
Dv^indling  is  due  to  the  death  of  worn-out  or  old  "bees,  before  they  can  replace 
themselves  with  young  bees, 

"I  see,"  said  I.     "And  here's  another  question:  I  ?/ant  to  increase  the 
size  of  my  operations  this  Spring.     In  buying  a  new  colony,  how  may  I  Judge 
whether  it*s  worth  anything  or  not?" 

"This  way:    A  good  colony  should  have  all  brood  combs  built  straight  and-, 
evenly  in  the  frames  and  —  unless  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  —  half  or  more 
of  the  fra:Mes  should  contain  worker  brood.    Enough  bees  should  be  in  the  hive  to 
fill  the  space  betv/een  the  frames." 

"Do  you  reconinend  double- walled  hives?"  I  asked. 

"Well'/,  the  Bee  Man  replied,  "double-walled  hives  give  considerable 
protection  and  are  useful  where  the  climate  doesn't  require  heavier  packing." 

"Can't  I  nake  my  own  bee-keeping  equipment?"  I  finally  asked. 

"If  you're  skilful,  you  might  be  able  to.  But  beehives  require  expert 
workmanship  to  insure  correct  spacing  of  parts.  It's  best  to  buy  at  least  the 
first  few  hives.     I'd  recommend  beginners  to  take  no  chances". 

"Tliis  has  all  been  very  helpful",  said  I.     "I'd  like  to  know  where  I  can 
get  this  information  — and  still  more — down  in  black  and  white  for  ready 
reference" . 

"IU'l  recommend  that  you  send  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  447-F, 
called  "BESS"  the  Bee  Man  said.  "Then  you  might  also  send  for  the  copy  of 
these  3  bulletins  that'll  suit  your  conditions:  Farmers'  Bulletin  1215-F, 

called  BSEKESPI2TG  III  THE  CLOVER  REGION  Farmers'  Bulletin  1216-F,  called 

BEEICEEPIITG  IN  THE  BUCKFHEAT  REGION  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  1222-F,  called 

BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  TULIP- TREE  PJEGION,'    All  of  these  are  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agric-olture  at  Washington." 

 ooOoo  

AlfNOIlL'TCBIvIENT;  You  have  just  heard  this  week's  OUTDOORS  WITH  THE  SCIENTIST  radio 
chat  prepared  by  experts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  broadcast  by 
this  Station.    You  may  direct  your  requests  for  copies  of  the  bulletins  to 

Station  Tlie  bulletins  are:  Farmers'  Bulletin  447-F,  called  BESS  

Farmers'  Bulletin  1215-F,  called  BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  CLOVER  REGION   Farmers' 

Bulletin  1216-F,  called  BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  BUCKWHEAT  REGION  and  Farmers' 

Bulletin  1222-F,  called  BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  TULIP- TREE  REGION. 
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